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interpretations. His conception of the origin of empirical psychology is, 
for example (p. 45), that " inner perception first became aware of the 
greatest differences between complex experiences," and that the classes 
of experiences so separated were substantialized and made over into pow- 
ers or forces; and so arose the conception of faculties of the soul, a con- 
ception which, in spite of its scientific deficiencies, "was yet suited in a 
high degree to portray the course of experiences as they presented them- 
selves to primitive inner perception." It is improbable that the notion of 
faculties arose from inner observation, for when, in recent times, the at- 
tempt has been made to find the introspective differentiae of judgment, 
will, memory, imagination, etc., no obtrusive and characteristic differences 
have appeared. It is much more likely that the faculties were from the 
beginning functions, performances, modes of behavior, and that they were 
distinguished not by introspection, but in terms of their end-results, even 
as the faculties of nutrition and reproduction were distinguished. The 
faculty psychology was based on a teleological classification, and this was 
its deficiency, since, being contented to define mental performances by 
their end-results, it felt no need either for introspective description or for 
a causal mechanics of mental processes. 

Again, it seems likely that in tracing the beginnings of modern scien- 
tific psychology back almost wholly to physiology and especially to Ger- 
man sense physiology, the author is guilty of a serious though common 
omission. Two other streams of influence have certainly been potent in 
producing the psychology of to-day. One is a biological influence, which, 
through Darwin and Galton, has given us our child and individual psy- 
chology, studies of mental heredity, of the correlation of abilities, etc. 
The other is a medical influence, very strong in French psychology, and 
probably traceable back to Charcot more than to any other one man. This 
influence, as every one knows, was potent in forming the psychology of 
James as well as of many living psychologists in all lands. Each of these 
two lines of study brought to psychology a wealth of empirical data as 
well as of problems and methods ; and though both of them have been and 
still more will be indebted to the experimental psychology of Helmholtz, 
Fechner, and Wundt, yet the historian must recognize their independence 
as sources of the fruitful empirical movement. 

R. S. Woodworth. 
Columbia University. 

Hegels Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts: mit den von Gans redi- 
gierten Zusatzen aus Hegels Vorlesungen. Edited by Georg Lasson. 
Leipsie : Felix Meiner. 1911. Pp. xcv -f- 380. 

The present edition of Hegel's " Eechtsphilosophie " is without doubt 
the most satisfactory that has as yet appeared: indeed, it will probably 
take its place as the standard text of that work. The faultiness of Hegel's 
original text (1821) has always been apparent enough: its defects are 
probably due to the fact that Hegel never read the proof-sheets a second 
time, although he had indicated many corrections and additions upon the 
first proof which made a second scrutiny necessary. At any rate, the text 
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as it appeared was full of passages which have baffled the student and 
have been the vexation of translators. The only reconstruction of the 
text worth mentioning, during the ninety years since, is the well-known 
edition of Gans, appearing in 1833 and 1840, made familiar to English 
readers through the translation of Dyde. To be true, there is the edition 
of G. J. P. Bolland (1902), but this is based upon the Gans edition, and, 
while improving the text in a number of places, is hardly a critical at- 
tempt of a fundamental sort. 

The present edition takes its point of departure, not from the Gans 
edition, but from the original text of 1821. The editor has attempted to 
clear this text of its obvious inconsistencies and unintelligible passages 
and to make it the most readable text possible. This he has achieved, 
first, by adding words where they seemed necessary to the sense probably 
intended, and secondly, where this device failed, by downright alterations 
in the sentence construction. These changes, as well as the variations 
from Gans and Bolland, are carefully noted in a table at the close of the 
volume. Where words have been merely added by the editor, they have 
been bracketed. Thus, the Hegelian text is still kept apparent — a care 
which Gans did not always observe, since he sometimes mingled added 
matter from the lecture-notes with the text itself, although he usually 
segregated them as addenda to the paragraphs they were meant to il- 
lumine. 

The present text, then, is essentially a critical restoration. However, 
the lecture-notes of the Gans edition are included; only they are here 
gathered together in a separate portion of the book. In the original text, 
Hegel had given a number of references to passages in his " Phanomen- 
ologie des Geistes " and to the " Eneyclopadie." These references, which 
Gans for the most part omitted, are reinstated. 

The full and excellent introduction by the editor is especially com- 
mendable. Pastor Lasson is so well known as a sympathetic and patient 
student of Hegel, and has so clearly evinced his thorough scholarship in 
his editions of the " Eneyclopadie " and of the " Phanomenologie " that 
one expects to find a luminous commentary in the first-hand analysis of 
the relation of Hegel's " Rechtsphilosophie " to his system as a whole. 
There is also a summary of Hegel's main positions in the book, as well as 
a section relating Hegel's views to the philosophic interpretation of his- 
tory, in terms of the characteristic Hegelian conceptions. 

Jay William Hudson. 

University of Missouri. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. October, 
1911. Psychopathology of Every-day Life (pp. 477-527) : Ernest Jones, 
M.D. - According to the interpretations worked out by Freud many of the 
abnormalities of every-day life are determined rather than accidental. 
Examples of forgetting, lapsus lingua;, lapsus calami, misprints, false 



